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READING DISABILITY AND MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY: A PRELIMINARY REPORT" 





Chief Psychologist 
EDWARD L. FRENCH The Training School 


Vineland, New Jersey 


INTRODUCTION 


A specific reading disability is definable as a failure to read at a 
level commensurate with mental age. This definition implies a con- 
cept of expected reading level based on mental age as an indicator of 
potential. There is. inherent in it, no limitation with regard to I. Q. 
If a child has a mental age of eight, we may expect him to read as 
does an average eight year old child, no matter if he is six or sixteen, 
provided that he has been exposed to an equal amount of instruction. 
If he reads at a level significantly below his mental age, we can des- 
cribe him as having a specific reading disability, no matter what the 
cause may be—visual defect, mixed cerebral dominance, bilingual 
home situation, emotional disturbance, auditory defect. associational 
deficiency, etc. 


However, the child of retarded intelligence has received scant at- 
tention from the overwhelming majority of writers in the field of 
reading disabilities. Discussions for the most part have been confined 
to the retarded reader of average or above-average intelligence. For 
instance, Ketchum makes the statement: “These children (cases of spe- 
cific reading disability) are all normally intelligent.”? Fernald (4) 
excluded from her studies children with below normal intelligence. 
Gillingham and Stillman write: “In describing this specific disability 
type of pupil, we shall confine ourselves to those of high academic 
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potentialities” (6, p. 13). Orton (10) states that poor reading forms 
an integral part of the general picture presented by dull-normal and 
defective children and holds that a failure to learn to read can not be 
considered as specific in such cases. 

It was very easy, and perhaps natural, to assume that reading 
disability associated with low intelligence is not specific and_ there- 
fore must be accepted as part of the general picture of “inability to 
learn”. Although a failure to read up to mental age level was, in nor- 
mal children, considered to be a cause for investigation and remedia- 
tion, a similar concept has not been generally applied to children of 
sub-normal intelligence. This was true in spite of the recognized dan- 
ger of obtaining artificially lowered verbal intelligence scores in 
cases where language disabilities were operative, and thus of mis- 
taken diagnoses of retarded intelligence. 

Objections to this attitude have on occasion been raised by writ- 
ers interested primarily in mental deficiency. Hegge, Sears and Kirk 
(7), Braem (1), Monroe (9) and others have done valuable work in 
the field of reading methodology for the mentally deficient which 
either implicity or explicity made this objection. In a previous ar- 
ticle in this jousnal (5), the present writer stated that low general in- 
telligence and specific reading disability are not incompatible. He 
wrote: “A high grade mentally deficient child who is reading below 
his intellectual level should be regarded as a case of reading disabil- 
ity, and should be treated accordingly. Such a child has a certain 
amount of reading potential; should he fail to reach it by ordinary 
means he must be helped to do so.” (5, p 109-110) 


This point of view is substantiated by a preliminary experiment in 
reading methodology conducted at The Training School. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


The writer, in the course of clinical examinations of children at 
The Training School, encountered many whose reading ability on 
standardized tests fell below mental age* expectancy. Many cases 
were referred by the Educational Director. A program of complete 
3. With mental age estimation being based on a consideration of both verbal 


(Binet) and performance tests. Mental ages quoted in tables are 1916 
Binet M.A.’s. 
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reading diagnoses of these children was then undertaken, and it was 
found that several showed patterns similar to those of intellectually 
normal children with specific associational weaknesses. 

The general pattern consisted of a weakness in visual, auditory 
or kinesthetic associations as tested on the Orton Association Test, 
frequent errors of orientation (reversals), laterality confusions, pres- 
ence of rotation tendencies in visual-motor perception tasks (3), lack 
of ability to use a gestaltistic approach to words, and lack of skill 
with phonetics. In all, 18 such children were identified. None of these 
children showed physical factors, such as auditory or visual defects, 
which could operate as possible causes of the disability. 

Orton (10) has described fully a neurological theory to account 
for such a_ psychological pattern, designating the condition as 
“strephosymbolia”, and relating it to confused cerebral dominance. A 
remedial program, derived from Orton’s theory but not necessarily 
dependent upon it, has been used extensively with considerable suc- 
cess by Gillingham and Stillman (6). The application of this method, 
however, has been only on an individual basis to children of normal 
intelligence. The writer himself has used adaptions of it in a similar 
manner and has been well pleased with the results. It has never, to the 
writer's knowledge. been used in a group situation with mentally re- 
tarded children. 

As an experiment in reading methodology and educational meth- 
ods for retarded children, the writer, in co-operation with the Educa- 
tional Director, undertook to organize a remedial reading program 
based on the Gillingham and Stillman method for a group of several 
of the children diagnosed as having specific associational deficiencies. 


This study had one specific objective: 

To determine whether mentally retarded children who show- 
ed patterns considered to be symptomatic of associational defi- 
ciencies could be benefited by the application of remedial read- 
ing techniques which had been found to be successful with men- 
tally normal children who showed similar patterns. 

The first step consisted of the selection of a group of three boys 
who would be relatively homogeneous with respect to chronological 
age, mental age, reading level, spelling level, and type of association- 
al deficiency. The group was limited to three because it was felt that a 
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larger number would tax the teacher's ability to give personal, indi- 
vidual attention to the children, and because of the difficulty of ob- 
taining a larger group that would be homogeneous with respect to the 
above variables. 


Table 1 shows the characteristics of the children selected for the 
experimental study. In addition, all three of the children showed la- 
terality insecurity and auditory and visual reversal tendencies. 


TABLE | 


Characteristics of the Children in the 
Experimental Group 





Reading Level 
Case CA MA Paragraph Word Spelling 





MP 10.1 7.4 BN* 1.8 1.9 
CD 12.5 7.8 1.8 2.2 2.5 
LS 11.1 8.5 BN* 2.5 2.7 





ORTON ASSOCIATION TEST 


Case Visual Auditory Kinesthetic 








Associations _ Associations Associations 

MP Very weak Satisfactory Satisfactory 

CD Very weak Satisfactory Satisfactory 

LS Very weak Satisfactory Satisfactory 
* BN = Below norms (below grade 1.4) 


It was felt that, insofar as the individuals of any group can be 
alike in teaching needs, these three boys fulfilled the requirements. 









An academic teacher from the Education Department was select- 
ed‘ and instructed in the principles and techniques of the Gillingham 







4. Grateful acknowledgement is made to Miss Catherine McArdle for her rapid 
grasp of the principles of the method, and for her patience and ingenuity in 
the instruction of the children. 
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and Stillman method as adapted for group work by the writer. Spec- 
ial emphasis was placed on the importance of auditory-kinesthetic 
presentation of the material to the children. 

It should be noted that the Gillingham and Stillman method is a 
phonetic-synthesis technique. However, it is not a phonetic method in 
the usual sense. Emphasis is placed on the associations by which the 
child can learn the phonogram. He is never encouraged or expected 
to learn a whole word; rather, he is taught phonograms by associa- 
tional techniques and instructed in the art of blending these phono- 
grams to form words. In the case of our group, phonograms had to be 
presented and taught by auditory-kinesthetic methods, inasmuch as 
the visual associations were too weak to be of use. At the same time, 
attempts were made to strengthen the visual associations. 

Introduction to phonetic units was essentially as outlined by Gill- 
ingham and Stillman. Blending was begun as soon as two consonants 
and a vowel had been mastered. Auditory-kinesthetic techniques were 
used in blending, as in phonetic drill. Spelling was begun soon after 
blending was introduced and was initiated in a similar manner. 

Special care was taken on the problem of reversals and on the 
hand used for motor activities. Reversible phonograms, such as }, d, 
p. q. were not introduced in close proximity to each other. Kinesthetic 
orientation was relied upon for discrimination, and suitable devices 
were used to insure correct left-to-right orientation. 


It will be noted that this is not, strictly speaking, a technique. 
such as the Fernald V-A-K-T, but rather is a method in which a change 
of emphasis is possible according to the individual associational defi- 
ciencies and needs of the child. 

Certain controls were imposed upon the study. The children re- 
ceived remedial instruction for exactly the same amount of time per 
week as they had previously received of ordinary reading instruction 
(one class period per day, five days per week). All other instruction 
in reading, spelling, and writing was discontinued for these children 
for the duration of the experiment. The application of the method 
was supervised by the writer and frequent conferences with the 
teacher were held. 

It was not administratively possible to set up a control group 
with similar deficiencies and matched for the other variables, who 
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would be taught by the same teacher not using the Gillingham meth- 
od. Therefore, it was decided to use the children as their own controls; 
j. e.. to compare the amount of progress apparently resulting from 
this instruction with the amount of progress made under previous in- 
struction. This is, of course, not the ideal control, since conditions 
could not be made exactly similar; the children were at a different 
chronological and mental age level, the experimental instruction was 
more individualized, etc. Therefore, the results must be interpreted 
with a certain degree of caution. This point will be discussed more 
fully later. 


RESULTS 


The group was given the remedial reading instruction for a five 
month period and retested to check on progress. Figure 1 shows in 
graphic form the progress made by each child in oral word reading. 


The cross-hatched bars represent oral word reading levels at the 
start of the experiment. The white bars represent the levels at the 
close of the experiment, five months later. Expected level at that time 
(i. e., level at which the child would be if he had progressed at his 
previous rate) is indicated by the dotted line in the white bar. 


Expected progress was calculated by determining the grade level 
at the beginning of the experiment as a percentage of the normally 
expected grade level for the given chronological age. For instance, the 
grade level obtained by LS on the word reading test was, initially, 
grade 2.5. According to tables furnished with the test (8) the average 
grade level for a boy of his age is grade 5.7. Grade 2.5 is 44% of 
grade 5.7. Therefore, L.S. had been making, prior to the experiment. 
44% of normal progress. In a five month period his expected prog- 
ress, then, would be about 0.2 of a school year, and he would be op- 
erating at grade 2.7. It is this level which is represented by the height 
of the dotted line on the white bar. 


The total height of the white bar represents actual performance 
at the end of the period. The distance between the dotted line and the 
height of the bar, therefore, indicates the “pure” gain; i. e., gain over 
and above the growth we would expect of the child over this period. 
This differential is apparently the result of the experimental situation. 
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The same data is presented tabularly in Table II. The last column 
demonstrates the above discussed differential between expected and 
actual growth. It will be noted that all the children made considerably 
more progress during the experimental period than would be predict- 
ed from their previous rate of growth. 


TABLE II 


Comparison of oral word reading levels 


beginning and end of experiment (5 month period) 








Grade Grade Increase Actual Increase minus 
Case Dec., 1948 May, 1949 (Grades) Expected Increase 
MP 1.8 3.3 1.5 1.3 
CD a8 3.0 0.8 0.7 
LS 2.5 3.9 1.0 0.8 





It will also be noted that all the boys made more progress than 
would be expected even of a normal child. whose expectancy is one 
grade per school year. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this experiment appear to indicate that remedial 
measures may prove effective when applied to mentally retarded chil- 
dren with specific associational deficiencies. From this, we may make 
the tentative deduction that remedial reading disabilities can exist in 
conjunction with retarded intelligence. This, as indicated above, is in 
contradiction to the assumptions of many (but not all) writers in the 
field of reading disabilities. 

It was pointed out earlier that the absence of a strict control 
group necessitated caution in the interpretation of results. This is ac- 
tually true only insofar as it applies to the efficacy of the method. 
One can, for instance, attribute most, or even all, of the improvement 
to individualized instruction, rather than to the use of the Gillingham 
method, but he can not gainsay the demonstration of improvement. 
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Whatever the reasons for the rather startling growth during the 
period of specialized instruction, it appears obvious that the results 
indicate rejection of the hypothesis that low reading levels in mental- 
ly deficient children are an essential part of a slow learning picture. 
It is to be understood. of course. that by “low reading levels”, we 
mean reading levels which are lower than that to be expected on the 
basis of mental age. It therefore behooves the clinician, when con- 
fronted with a mentally retarded child, to investigate the possibility 
of a complicating specific reading disability, rather than to dismiss 
automatically a low reading level as the inevitable consequence of the 
retarded intelligence. In this respect, the results of this experiment 
substantiate the assumptions made by Hegge, Sears, and Kirk (7) and 
Braem (1). 


We can not ignore in this discussion the possible effect of this 
point of view on the diagnosis. It is quite possible, in any particular 
case, that a specific reading disability which is ignored by the clini- 
cian may be the cause of an artificially lowered intelligence score, par- 
ticularly if verbal tests are used. Recognition and investigation of the 
disability may enable the clinician to compensate for. it in his evalu- 
ation of the test material. Obviously, this is of particular importance 
in the borderline area. 


We must also consider the possibility of the functional intelli- 
gence level of the child being raised by appropriate remedial reading 
instruction. Unfortunately, the present experiment does not permit us 
to draw definite conclusions with regard to this point, but Durrell (2) 
has previously demonstrated a positive relationship. 


Of considerable significance is the altered educational outlook for 
these children resulting from the viewpoint herein presented. If we 


accept the statements of such writers as Orton (10) and Gillingham 
and Stillman (6) that reading disabilities accompanied by low intelli- 
gence are essentially irremediable we must, of necessity, accept a 
rather hopeless attitude concerning the academic education of these 
children. If, however, we are on the alert for, and do something about. 
intellectually retarded children who present specific reading disabil- 
ity patterns, then we open new educational horizons. We know that 
their academic education need not be a hopeless routine. 
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In line with this orientation, the Education Department of The 
Training School has embarked upon an enlarged remedial reading 
program based on the patterns and methods described in this paper. 
Several small groups have been organized so that here is homogeneity 
with respect to associational deficiencies and needs. Although efforts 
are made to maintain homogeneity in chronological age and mental 
age, it is recognized that they are secondary to the needs of the pu- 
pils. Groups with all types of associational deficiencies are included. 


SUMMARY 


1. In the course of clinical examinations at The Training School. 
many children were discovered whose reading level fell below expect- 


ancy as based on mental age. 


2. Reading diagnoses were made on these children and eighteen 
showed typical “strephosymbolic” patterns, with definite association- 


al deficiencies. 


3. From these eighteen, three were selected to form a group 
homogeneous with respect to associational deficiencies, reading and 


spelling levels, M.A., and C.A. 


4, A teacher was instructed in the principles and use of the Gill- 
ingham and Stillman method as adapted slightly by the wriier for 
group work. In the course of the instruction this teacher was carefully 
supervised. 


5. The group was taught for a five month period using this 
method. 


6. Reading levels were measured at the beginning and end of 
the period of instruction. In all cases, the children gained considera- 
bly more than would be expected as normal growth during that 
period, indicating that much of the progress made was not purely 





maturational but was due to the instruction. 





7. This is held as indicating that specific reading disabilities can 
exist in the mentally subnormal and that such disabilities are, to some 
extent at least, remediable. 
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BOARD MEMBERS TRY OUT CLUB ROOM 


On Board Day, March 8, 1950, the Craven Club Room was for- 
mally opened by a visit from the Board of Trustees and Board of 
Lady Visitors of the Training School. The officials, impressed with 
the things the staff is doing for the children, are shown sampling the 
facilities of the club room during their visit. 
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THE TRAINING SCHOOL OPENS NEW 
CLUB ROOM FOR THE CHILDREN 








ROBERT H. CASSEL 
MARIE ROBERTS 

“Happiness First” is more than merely a motto at The Training 
School. It is a vital principle. To make the institution a real home 
for the children requires not only such things as good food and good 
housing but also the less tangible elements of normal home life like 
companionship, affection, and fun. These intangibles are made possi- 
ble by a deep interest in the individual child on the part of staff mem- 
bers. Out of such an interest recently grew an improvement in recrea- 
tional facilities—the construction of the new Craven Club Room. 
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A Club Member with Something on the Ball 





NEW CLUB ROOM OPENED 


A new boy’s club room was opened in the remodeled basement 
of Craven Cottage on March 8. This represents but one point in the 
long range plans to better recreational facilities for our children. 
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In addition to a pool table, which was a gift, the room was fur- 
nished with new equipment costing over $1000. This included eight 
flourescent lighting fixtures, two hot air heaters, sixteen metal chairs, 
a ping pong table and set, one large game table and three smaller ta- 
bles, a bulletin board, and many of the children’s favorite games such 
as checkers, lotto, bingo, flinch, and miniature basketball. 

The new club room provides a spacious, well-ventilated, and 
comparatively indestructable room where the children can engage in 
their numerous games. The room is to be reserved primarily for the 
use of four of the boy’s clubs, which each meet one night a week 
and serve the purpose of affording the children a period of relatively 
unsupervised play activity. 





Two Favorite Sports—Miniature Soccer and Kibitzing 


OLD ROOM INADEQUATE 


That a new club room was needed had been recognized for quite 
some time by those responsible for the planning of the children’s lei- 
sure time activities and recreation. Although staff sponsors gave much 
of their leisure time to work with the clubs, the success of the club 
program was impeded by poor facilities. The old club room which 
was located in the basement of Robison Cottage was too small, poor- 
ly lighted, poorly ventilated, and poorly heated. Its limited space and 
facilities were clearly unsuited to the full scope of club interests. But 
because of the cost, plans of the administrative heads for a new club 
room had been shelved. 
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GIFT PROMPTED ACTION 

The donation of the pool table to the children by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Schroeder, Jr., of Wynnewood, Pennsylvania, reopened the 
issue of a new club room. There was no place in the old club room to 
set it up. Dr. Walter Jacob, Director, Joseph R. Deacon, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, and Arthur Davies, Boy’s Supervisor, took the problem 
to Business Manager Albert Rietheimer. The go-ahead signal was 
given promptly when Mr. Rietheimer stated, “Never mind the budget; 
this is for the children.” Immediately the previous plans to provide 
an attractive, fully equipped club room were put into effect. 

Douglas Johnstone, head of the Maintenance Department, super- 
vised the actual remodeling of the basement. In March the work was 
completed, and the clubs moved in. 





The Red, White and Blue Club in Action 


CLUBS AND STAFF SPONSORS 


The four clubs which use the new club room and the staff mem.- 
bers which sponsor them are as follows: 

Monday — Red, White and Blue Club — A. R. Rietheimer. Busi- 
ness Manager. 

Tuesday — Star Club —- Frank Hochstuhl, House Parent. 

Thursday—Victory Club—E. L. French, Chief Psychologist 

Friday — Sayford Club — Carroll Foster, Farmer. 


Other employees active in club programs include Lila Weissen- 
berg, Margaret Rain, Yolande Pignatiello, Catherine McArdle. Cath- 
erine Piccine. Robert Cassel. and William Timmerman. 
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The Red, White and Blue Club and the Sayford Club have been 
in operation for many years. The Star Club was organized by Mr. 
Davies for the younger group who couldn’t meet the Training School 
Boy Scout requirements. Jt was made up of a cross section of the 
population so that it could bring together boys from different 
cottages. 

Mr. Davies also organized the Victory Club for the older, more 
retiring boys who had no specific interest outside of cottage activities. 
It too is a cross section group in that there is a range in ages of the 
members and that they also come from several cottages. 


These four clubs now have a total membership of 110. Every fall 
the membership is reorganized. Qualified boys are selected for the 
Scout program at this time. An annual party held during the last 
week in April, in which all the clubs participate, winds up the club 


season. 





Fore! 


ADDITIONAL ROOMS PLANNED 


Additional boys’ recreational facilities are being planned, and 
Moore Cottage basement is to be remodeled to provide an adequate 
club room for the girl’s club. Both projects will be furthered as fi- 
nancial resources permit. 


All pictures taken by Edward L. French, Chief Psychologist 
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A BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY 








Chief Psychologist 
EDWARD L. FRENCH The Training School 


Vineland, New Jersey 

The following bibliography is offered for the purpose of assist- 

ing interested persons to become acquainted with the field of mental 
deficiency. It is intended to be basic rather than exhaustive. 


Certain rather arbitrary criteria have been used as guiding prin- 
ciples in preparing the bibliography: 
1. The titles must have appeared since 1930. 
2. Journal articles have been omitted, except when the article 
in question is crucial to an understanding of the field. 
3. Technical, scientific studies have been omitted except in 
crucial instances. 


Interested students may follow up any particular aspect of the 
field by reference to the bibliographies appended to many of the ba- 
sie texts. 


1. Abel, Theodora M. and Kinder, Elaine F. The Subnormal Ado- 
lescent Girl. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 

A presentation of the community problem primarily from 
the point of view of the social worker. Contains chapters on the 
subnormal girl at home, at school, in industry, in an institu- 
tion, and in the community. A large bibliography. 


2. Benda, Clemens E. Mongolism and Cretinism. New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1946. 


A classic but technical book on a special type of mental de- 
ficiency. The author primarily presents his own point of view 
which is not held by everyone in the field. Recommended only 
for advanced students or those particularly interested in mon- 
golism and cretinism. 
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Cassel, Robert H. Notes on Pseudo-Feeblemindedness. Train- 
ing School Bulletin, 46, 1949, 119-127. 

A survey of conditions which are often confused with men- 
tal deficiency. This reference will be of great assistance to 
those who are called upon to render judgments on the status 
of children suspected of being mentally deficient, as well as 
to all those who work with the mentally deficient. 


Davies, S. P. and Frankwood, E. W. Social Control of the Men- 
tally Deficient. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930. 
Mental deficiency is presented from its social rather than its 
clinical aspects. Historical perspective is given in several chap- 
ters and the authors outline what they refer to as “a modern 
program for mental deficiency”. 


Doll, Edgar A. The essentials of an inclusive concept of mental 
deficiency. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 46, 1941, 
214-219. 

Gives the author’s point of view on the question “What is 
mental deficiency?” The article is of great theoretical impor- 
tance in the understanding of the problem. 


Doll, Edgar A. The Feeble-minded Child (Chapter 17 of The 
Manual of Child Psychology, edited by Leonard Carmichael). 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1946. Pp 445-485. 

A relatively brief summary of the history, theory, problems 
in the field. A good introduction to mental deficiency. An ex- 
cellent bibliography is appended. 


Doll, Edgar A.; Phelps, Winthrop M.; and Melcher, Ruth Tay- 
lor. Mental Deficiency due to Birth Injuries. New York: The 
MacMillan Co., 1932. 

One of the first and still one of the most complete studies of 
a particular aspect of the problem. It is written from the neu- 
rological and psychological points of view. Scientific and, at 
times, difficult reading. For the more advanced students. (Ob- 
tainable from The Training School, Vineland, New Jersey). 


Gesell, Arnold. The Retarded Child: How to Help Him. Bloom- 
ington, [1].: Public School Publishing Co., 1938. 
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12. 


5. 








The Training School Bulletin 


A handbook for teachers describing a method of training the 
deficient child in rural and graded schools. Discussion of the 
nature of the problem is followed by several case studies and 
then a definite program is outlined. A list of books especially 
useful in teaching the retarded child is given. 

Heck, Arch O. The Education of Exceptional Children. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. 

A discussion of the organization, supervision, administra- 
tion and education of children who deviate in physical, social. 
or mental characteristics. The socially maladjusted, the crip- 
pled, the blind and the deaf are dealt with in addition to the 
mentally deficient. 

Ingram, Christine P. Education of the Slow-Learning Child. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co.. 1935. 

The author gives detailed suggestions for the development 
of an educational program for the slow-learning © child. 
Methods and curriculum content are outlined. 

Itard, Jean-Marc-Gaspard. The Wild Boy of Aveyron. (Transl. 
by George and Muriel Humphrey). New York: The Century 
Co., 1932. 

Of great historical importance. It was upon Itard’s work 
that many of the principles of special education were based. 
Extremely interesting reading. 

Martens. E. H. (Ed.) Coordination of Effort for the Education 
of Exceptional Children. U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Bulletin No. 11, 1936. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1936. 


Includes a descriptive directory of organizations dealing 
with exceptional children. Seventeen short papers on educa- 
tion are presented. 

Sarason, Seymour B. Psychological Problems in Mental Defi- 
ciency. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 

One of the few texts written from a psychological point of 
view. Coordinates a great deal of research which has never be- 
fore been brought together. An excellent bibliography is 
appended. 
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14. Strauss, Alfred A. and Lehtinen, Laura E. Psychopathology and 
Education of the Brain-Injured Child. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1947. 

Presents the more recent work in this area. Attempts to 
make specific applications of research findings to education. 
Important for all who deal with the education of the mentally 


deficient. 


15. Tredgold, A. F. A Textbook of Mental Deficiency. (7th Edition). 
Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Co., 1947. 

A classical textbook in the field. Written from a strictly med- 

ical point of view, and, as such, is at times difficult for non- 


medical readers. 


16. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Children with Mental and Physical Han- 
dicaps. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 

A survey-type textbook dealing primarily with mental defi- 
ciency. Contains chapters on definitions, theories of mental 
deficiency, classification, cretinism, mongolism, epilepsy, en- 
cephalitis, cerebral palsy, etc. A good introduction to the field. 

The following journals are devoted exclusively or primarily to 
problems in the field of mental deficiency: 


17. American Journal of Mental Deficiency. 
Offciz! publication of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. Fditorial Office: 224 East 28th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Published quarterly. 


18. Journal of Exceptional Children. 
Official publication of The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, a department of the National Education Ass- 
ociation. Published eight times per school year. 


19. The Training School Bulletin. 
Published monthly (except July and August) by The Train- 
ing School at Vineland, N. J. 
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